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EDITED BY ROBERT SMITH. | number of vases cialis varnished and paint-| called in the Mexican language Xochicaleo, or 
et led. Humboldt examined the ruins of this|\the hill of flowers. It is a mass of rocks, 
PUBLISHED WEEKLY. lsubterraneous chamber, and observed a par-| which human labour has shaped into a ¢onical 


Price Two Dollars per annum, payable in advance, | ticular arrangement of the bricks tending to| form of some regularity, and divided into five 


: | diminish the pressure on the roof. The natives|terraces that are faced with stone. Thesé 
Communications and Subscriptions received at the Office let oe t of the lasted large | ks |t 6 65 fe heiolt. 
ee yeing ignorant of the arch, placed large bricks |terraces are each about 65 feet in heigh 
JOHN RICHARDSON, ‘ I 
|horizontally so that the upper course should| The hill is surrounded by a deep and very wide 
CARPENTER STREET, FOUR DOORS BELOW SEVENTH, |} 


| pass beyond the lower. lditch, so that the whole intrenchment is nearly 
Similar vestiges of this rude substitute for/two and a half miles in circumference. . The 
ithe arch have been found in several Egyptian|summit of the hill is an oblong platform 281 
ledifices. On the western side of the pyramid, | feet from east to west, and 236 feet from north 
Por the Fricné. |e are two small mounds of unburnt bricks, which/to south, This platform is surrounded by a 
AMERICAN ANTIQUITIES.—-NO. 3. —_| are probably vestiges of those small pyr amids| wall of freestone six and a half feet high. In 
The pyramid of Cholula is the most remarka- | with which the large mass was perhaps sur- \the centre of this are the remains of a pyra- 

ble of these ancient monuments. It is sitaated| rounded, in the same manner as the pyramids | midal monument, similar to the teocallis already 
in the great plain of Puebla, which is separated | | of Teotihuacan in Mexico, and those of C heops|described. ‘The first terrace alone remains, 
from the valley of Mexico by a chain of vol-|and Mycerinus in Egypt. | the proprietors of a meighbouring sugar plan- 
canic mountains. ‘The plain i is fertile, though| “ These teocallis,” says Humboldt, “ were} tation having carried off the stones of the upper 
without trees, and the pyramid is to the east of|at the same time temples and tombs. We have] stories for the construction of their ovens. The 
Cholula on the read from that city to Puebla. | stated that the plain in which the houses of the| pyramid was perfect so late as 1750, and had 
Imagine a great mass of bricks of the height of|/sun and moon at Teotihuacan were erected, | five terraces or stories, and was about 65 feet 
Christ church steeple, covering a space ex-| was called the road of the dead; but theessen-|high. [tis placed exactly north and south, 
tending from the north side of Arch street to| “al part of a teocalli, was the chapel on the |and its base is 68 by 57 feet. ‘Travellers who 
the distance of sixty feet bevond the southern | summit of the edifice. At the commencement have examined this work of the ancient Ame- 
side of Chesnut street. and from the east side |of civilization, people chose elevated places on|ricans, have been struck with admiration at 
of Fifth street to the distance of fifty feet be-| Which to sacrifice to the gods. The first altarsjthe skilful cutting and polishing of the stones 
yond the west side of Eighth street, ‘and some|and the first temples were erected on moun-!with which it is faced, the recularity of their 
idea may be formed of the appearance of this| tains; if these mountains were isolated, they forms, the accuracy with which they have been 
mountain built by man. The height is 177|gave them regvlar forms by catting them into / fitted without the aid of cement, and the exe- 
feet. the same as that of the pyramid of Teoti-| terraces, and excavating regular stairs by which cution of the sculptures with which they are 
huacan. while its base is 1423 feet. or double|to ascend to the summit. The oldand the new|ornamented. There may be distinguished 
that of the latter. and almost double that of the |continent both present numerous examples of among the hieroglyphics with which these 
great pyramid of Cheops in Egypt. Like aij |hills cut into terraces, and faced with brick or | stones are covered, and which, appear to have 
similar constructions, it is laid out in the direc- | Stene walls. ‘The teocallis appear to be arti-| been carved after the erection of the edifice, 
tion of the cardinal points, and is built with/ fictal hills raised in the midst of a plain, and'the heads of crocodilesand the figures of men 
alternate lavers of unburnt bricks and clay.| destined to serve as the base of an altar.’’ | sitting cross legged in the Asiatic manner. 
There are four stages or terraces as in the | What indeed can be more imposing than a The ditch with which the hill is surrounded, 
pyramids of Teotihuacan; and although time ' sacrifice to the gods in the sight of the as-| the stone facing of the work, the great number 
and the growth of the nopal and other vege- |sembled nation ! of subterranean apartments excavated in the 
tables, have changed its appearance at a dis- | There is something inexpressibly affecting northern side of the rock, the wall which de- 
tance to that of a low conical hill, its stages) in the contemplation of these vast monuments’ fends the approach to the platform, all give to 
and its pyramidal form are still distinctly pre- | of an unknown people, »which have almost lost| the monument of Xochicalco a military cha- 
served. The top of the pyramid is a plain|the character of the works of art, and may | racter, and it is the conjecture of Humboldt, 
140 feet square, on which stands a church | claim kindred with the ‘everlasting hills.’ that it was a fortified temple. It has been 
surrounded by cypress trees, and commanding | Perhaps within their deep recesses, the patience | supposed that the Mexican name for this: mo- 
a most magnificent prospect. ‘The ascent is|of future explorers may discover the remains| nument, “the house of flowers,” was given 
by a winding road cut into steps. It is the|of the proud mortal at. whose bidding they ' because the Toltecs, like the Peruvians, offered 
universal belief of the Indians that this immense | arose. The warlike arms, the trophies, and | only fruits, flowers and incense, to the Divinity. 
structure is hollow, and they have a tradition | the implements or clothing buried with him, % 
that it served as a place of concealment during | may then excite a deeper interest than the hero | —" 
the war with Cortez. It is certain that in its| himself ever commanded. ‘They may enable, a 

interior, as in other teocallis, there are con-| us to identify the branch of the race of Adam} Important Biblical Mlustration —Champollion has 
siderable cavities intended for sepulchres. In to which he belonged—they may prove a link — ee ee ee - 
constructing the present road from Puebla to! by which to connect the hitherto isolated na-| Desigtade seanbte ‘<a » the portraits, of whieh 
Mexico, about thirty years ago, the first story! tions of the new world with those of the old,| je has brought over a ednsiderable collection from 
was cut through, so that an eighth part re-| and satisfy the painful suspense which the mind| Egypt, is that of Sechousis, who was father of the 
mained isolated. In making this excavation a/ feels in the possession of inexplic able facts. | twenty-se cond dynasty. This individual is the 
square chamber was discovered in the interior} ‘To the south east of the city of Cuernavaca, jBecchous a ms - aa cae bets 
of the pyramid, built of stone, and supported | (the ancient Quaulnahuac) on the reatonn | beer and the tengo tee waste ee 


of the edifices erected by this sovereign, Champol- 
by ee beams. The chamber contained | descent of the ( ordillera of Anahuae, 1 IS a soli- lion has also observed Rehoboam, Solomon’s son and 
two skeletons, some idols of basalt, and a 


tary hill of the height of 383 feet. This hill is} successor, among the effigies of the captive kings, 


PHILADELPHIA. 
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THE FRIEND. 
_ . — — — SSS nen 
For the Friend. | clean mats with which the cabin floors are| out, confines the fish within its limits, but suf- 
SKETCHES OF CHINA. | covered, their heads resting on curious bamboo} fers the water to escape.” 
| rs >] ‘ecar ine Wi ¢ azy . we one 
A ‘small volume with the above title has anges pipe in mouth, rogerddpe a Vy lazy Streets of a Chinese City. 
a: = : al > »active scene without, or possibly con- . 7 ; 7 
been published within a few days, which gives) &Ye Me a ’ ’ ok Saat tit I , 
; u . oreignhers are particularly struck by t 
a Seole picture of the state of society in that| templating the portrait of some celehrated a fu Chi , treet In C 
é } P _ ’ rf narrowness of the Chinese streets. In Can- 
famous empire. ‘The world ig at length unde- belle, with finger nails six inches long, depend- ; the Gidest of aire , - 
' - ae ; 5 r . 3.3 on, the widest oO rem certainly does not ex- 
seived respectingethe civilization and antiquity | 4"t from the screen-work of the cabin. Im- : y ' = 
at Ohiena The Jesui : 1 tl i" : h phi | mense junks of four or five hundred tons, and ceed one of our lanes, and the mass of people 
of China. * 1¢ Jesuits and the trench phi-} ae as 7 ee ‘hich constantly fills them renders the passace 
RO aS “ vied with each| even larger, moored in the stream, and gor- whic anata e a ; se 
losophers,” says Malte Brun, “ vied with eac ? vecmeahe eoseiitaligl ith tie - Gon bait reins of | difficult and disagreeable. The pavement con- 
+p PR hs 22 of| geously embellis > fascine os ; noo ee 
other in eat oe oe upppine $s ol] dragons paint, gold leaf, and gingerbread isists of slabs of granite placed transversely, and 
that country. he philosophers knew no-| "SG. ee ae oe - )|cut roughly on the surface, to prevent slipping 
thing of the subject on which they pronounced| Work, with a huge eye painted on either side}. em ee ve on 
jund t the J its | t deal, | of the bow, to enable the vessel to see her way,|'" Wet weather. Boards are mostly thrown 
a judgment; the Jesuits knew a great deal. | ’ oe Pa - -*lacross from the roofs, on either side, by which 
But those who reason with impartiality wil|| 28 the lower classes term it! In the evening, ° < a , e 
oh 1 ts | religi f Confacius| When the actual bustle begins to decrease, |'°4"® the rays of a burning sun are m a mea- 
uever prefer the natural religion of Confucius oe ar ie a 1 |sure excluded. There are no side paths, or 
De ast ea - wt yy ES gs . |the tremendous din of a thousand gongs, and |° r : : va , 
to Christianity; nor will the free and high mind-| , gon; | trottoirs. as "wheeled carriages are never seen 
ed nations of Europe admire the arrangements} te glare of flaming papers, which are set on ie Centon onl ial horses oil aimee Choe he 
P . . . t Ss 1S > > t . - 
of a tyrannical police, the annoyance of a fire in the boats, and thrown blazing into the}, no ‘a ‘lit ‘A kj f tacit 
<i ‘i ? eS ed z. ; : . 7 onging to the military. A kind of tacit agree- 
childish etiquette, and ‘the great walls’ which, Stream as an evening sacrifice, keep up the esent oxints Geanan the obese. % neelllh a 
have been erected for interrupting the com- | @X¢itement of the scene; and the night until a “tenes en sible oath Pe led 
ee ree ee 5 Ps _ . uch as possible confusion in a crowded pass- 
munications of the human mind.”’ late hour, is disturbed by the shouts of the|™ os areal 
: Ww ; ‘k I h Chine: |boatmen, and the discordant music from the|#&® by all who.are going the same way keep- 
e now know that the Chinese area set of 7 “ts Morccrtgtcc- — : — c Aiea i ies tial ns 
Pata ta ing one side of the street, and those who ar¢ 
subjugated.and disciplined barbarians; that the| ower boats, [places of dissipation.] |The] = ce ; 
fi Th f I h 1 i | 1. | number, variety, and arrangement of the boats, | Progressing in a contrary direction, the other. 
reedom oF the human mind is completely a 79 a oe Wi} » such arr eme ‘ accage 
7 oes . . some such arrangement, a passage 
chained down, and the arts of civilization are|!8 the most surprising matter to an American ‘ on ~ } an a aaa 
, cored - : : . " os . rough the streets, crowded as they ar ould 
rendered stationary, and that they no where|0" European; and it is long after arriving in en aleobad abd Se: fe are const 
Is ist to so great a degree of perfec “s| China, that a foreigt eye learns to.observe un-| 2° 2!Most impossible. Scavengers are constant- 
oe eaene we at tt 4 Bere OF perfection mm | interested the cay a 1 active snail bucnstaalle ly employed in removing the dirt, which collects 
~ « , Ee 2p *¢ sorad: sTCSt_c 2 Le and ac > SCE erpe i A . o.8 ° * . : 
eres with such deep, moral degradation | seuiieln-aibe se per} ’ in creat quantities; but in spite of their labours. 
and barbarism. oe - : the streets are frequently dis sai . 
. , : , ie streets are frequently disgustingly filthy, 
For the amusement and instruction of our} ae In an arm or branch called Salt river}and abound in the most abominable smells 
readers, we have selected several of the short| formed by a large island, just below the com- imaginable, especially in the rear of the fac- 
; rhic > work we at » js di-| 7 7 5 
ee into oo the co Fr; pe wb tories, and near the butchers’ and poulterers 
vided, for insertion in * The Friend. 1e aie eee a Be Ae rae 
aed ft shops. So dirty, indeed, are some of them, 
a sures us the e descriptions are . : : 
a = aaa ie anak * that the —— have become proverbial, as for 
ware instance the fr g diate tne 
one ee : : , instance, Hong-lane, as it was originally call- 
observations, and that he is therefore able to} at particular times of tide, and} eq, has, by a very apt and significant corrup- 
vouch for their correctness. when not in use are drawn up by cords to}tion, degenerated into Hog-lane, by which it 











mencement of the suburbs, are numbers of 
fishiug stakes, Which extend across and almost 


block up the channel. These stakes support 


long nets, arranged in parallel rows, which 
are lowered 


Approach to Canton. dry. Numbers of small boats in which the} is now generally known. 
. ' fishermen live, are moored near the nets. ‘The| a 7. aS nat 
‘In coming up the river, a stranger is com-! ; | The name of each street is, in most cases, 
fish taken in this manner are small and very 
pletely absorbed in contemplating a scene 


Site aad a le ee written over the gateway which separates the 
. . abundant, forming a pr sipai articie Oo 0G | , » = . 
without a parallel in any other country. When| ~ Ary oe rere © ees | squares One from another, and by the most ri- 


. . | 
y : : . | With the water population. In the mud and ee . 
he has just escaped from the confinement of a : ews Sia : | diculous perversion, some of the most disgust- 
F . , ooze at low tide many small fish are found » slam Pawn of (% a : 
ship, the beautiful scenery and luxuriant ap- ' : : ing thoroughfares of Canton are distinguishe« 
; $ ; buried, and when the flats are dry, at low wa-|,, | aes oe itles. Inf \ 
pearance of vegetation is delightful beyond iio: daninenn af Gl | child be| °) the most fragrant utles. In fact, the flow- 
. - 7. er, humpers oO romen and cinidren may be! . } 4 . . ’ : 
measure; added to this, the extraordinary sight sais Gdn ts long “ti >. | ery style of the east occurs here in connection 
7 . : “".> seen wading knee deep along the shore, in-| 74), ° ae a 
of the multitude of boats, vessels, and craft of tent! chink Ger tt | 5 vhi hij |with such places and things as to make. the 
ad . : ently searching for their game, which is pre- di 
every description, swarming with the water ee. 1 ae . » PY | matter supremely ridiculous. Nothing can bi 
a, : , (served in a wicker basket fastened at the back. 
population, contributes to amuse and astonish 


: ’ | in all 4h more pompous and absurd than the literal trans- 
° . ° . SDrimps a un¢ in a yarts Oo the river, an > , : 
him. Myriads of boats moored in long, regu- en ies — river, QC) lation of the’ names of streets, districts, and o 


the various chops of tea, which accord perfect 
ily with the hollow and superficial habits of the 
natives. 


a are caught in great quantities by people who 
lar streets, no one interfering with the other, aos oy 
. mae ita business. Baskets of bamboo are 
and fleets of them moving in every direction, : 
, : “ : used to take them in, and are constructed tn 
and yet without confusion, the bustle of busi- : 
ee ,_ |such a way as to admit the shrimps easily, but ; 
ness visible every where, the salt jurks dis- : ‘ty or ffiv of, | At the extremity.of each square is a gate 
: : _|not to suffer them to escape. Forty or fifty of ) ag 
charging their cargoes into the canal boats, the . or barrier which is closed about ten o'clock, 
: these baskets attached to a line are put down 
vessels from the interior of the country laden th centy| 2nd guarded by a watchman, who walks upon 
hes . , ata time, and hauled in every fifteen or twenty) ).", oe 
with wood, and immense rafts of timber and of a aad . * | his beat, striking a heavy bamboo club against 
. minutes, generally loaded with very fine shrimps ie ; © 
bamboos floating down with the tide, managed) >. . 1 , the stone pavement. ‘The noise thus created 
¥ ' of large size. ‘Those which are taken in salt! 
by a few miserable little wretches, who dwell : . may be heard ata great distance, and serves to 
: . water are dried in the sun, but the fresh water : age ; a 
in huts built upon the raft or in stall boats at- : assure the inhabitants of the watchman’s vigi- 
shrimps are generally consumed in Canton. ; e 
. lance. Every one desirous of passing these 
street gates after the hour of closing them, 
inust carry a lighted lantern, having his name 
and residence painted on it. In the event of a 
robbery. or alarm, the entrance of the street is 
rotting. ‘The colour they acquire is a very jomediately secured, enclosing the offenders, 
\deep brown. Casting nets are very much used, and rendering their detection almost certain. 
in small boats, and a kind of basket somewhat! Look-out-houses are placed in various parts of 
of small ferry boats cover the river, laden with like our eel-trap. When the tide is up, por-|the suburbs, elevated above the houses, on 
passengers of every age and rank; in one a) tions of the flats, covered with water, may be| bamboo scaffoldings. In these are stationed 
dozen coolies or day labourers, in another a|seen enclosed with a fence, formed of a very; men, who watch over the city, and give the 
brace of Chinese beaux, luxuriating on the|coarse bamboo mat, which, as the ebb flows) alarm of fire by striking gongs. The trust ap- 


tached to them. Revenue cruizers rowing in 
every direction, painted with the brightest co- 
lours, the men protected from the sun and 
wind by a kind of moveable thatched roof, and 
the large triangular white flag with vermilion 
characters inscribed upon it floating over, the 
stern, while a cannon with a red sash tied round 
its muzzle, projects over the bow. ‘Thousands 


** Upon the embankment large cedar vats are 
placed in which the nets are dyed or tanned, 
for the double purpose of making them less 
visible to the fish, and to preserve them from 
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pears any thing but an enviable one; for in high either of mat stuffed very hard, of leather 


are certainly very insecure and dangerous sta-'and quite as hard and unyielding. 


tions, raised, as they 
above the tops of the surrounding houses. 


police, who are stationed at guard-houses 
different districts of the city and suburbs.” 


House s. 


The aspect of a Chinese house from with- 
out is very cheerless. In front of each dwell- 
ing there is a court-yard separated from the 
street by a high wall, usually pierced with aj 
gate and two large windows, furnished with 
fancy screens of glazed earthenware. The 
house is approac hed through this court, and in| 
it the palanquins of visiters are set down. Chi-, 
nese dwelling-houses rarely exceed two stories 
in height, but many of the temples and other 
public buildings have several. The interior 
arrangement is neat. ‘The blinds of the veran- 
dahs protect the rooms from the immediate in-| 
fluence of the sun, allowing at the same time 
a circulation of air. 

‘The floors are almost always covered with 
red earthenware tiles, which, as fires are not! 
used in the cool season, make the rooms ex-| 
tremely uncomfortable. Wrapped in sever ral} 
suits of clothes, one over the other, and wear-| 
ing shoes with soles two inches thick, the na- 
tives are not inconvenienced by the cold, which, | 
though never very great, is notwithstanding a 
sullicient contrast to the long summer to be| 


| up i in neat folds at the side, or on a shelf raised! 

“ Good order is further maintained by the|a few inches 

in| cover the silk or muslin 
|and a gay picture or inscription decorates the| 
Pe in which the bed is placed. 


are fed, and become very tame. 
| preserved in earthen jars, or in globes of glass, | 
where they attain a great size. 


THE FRIEND. 





Quilte | 


are, thirty or forty feet | counterpanes and European blankets are !aid| 


above the bed. Long poems 


tops of the curtains, | 


| 


* Circular doors and windows are often to} 
be seen in large establishments. The window 
are filled with carved wooden or green earthen-} 
ware screens, of beautiful patterns, and some-| 
times with an ingenious lattice of black bamboo. | 
In country residences, where it is not an object| 
to economise room, the gardens are hand-| 
'somely laid out, and small temples or summer- 
| houses at intervals, coutribute to render the ef-| 
fect very pleasing. ‘The nelumbium or wate or | 
lily of China is a great favourite; it is cultivat- 
ed in large stagnant ponds, which are scen in| 
all the gardens near Canton. Carp and other| 
| fish are also kept in these ponds, where they 
Gold-fish are 


As an article 
re only priz- 
ed for their gentleness and be: vutifal colour. 


of food they are unknown, and : 


i 


(To be continued.) 


,| allow him no repose. Death, the 


| present to his mind ; 


| a8 soon as they were conceived, The 


] 
, or| occupied, and the terror produeed by the fnght 
winds, these little edifices, though firmly built, bamboo, in shape resembling a log of wood,| ful excesses of revolution: iry passions. 


To proceed however with the extracts : 


* The first period of the life of Alexander was that 
of a man of the world. The love of pleasure was the 
result of the principles he had imbibed from his earliest 
infancy. Nevertheless, as he himself said, in the 
midst of amusements he could procure with the 
greatest facility, he never found happiness. He in 
Vain courted dissi pati nm; the voice of conscience 
made herself heard, even amidst the world, and would 
cert uinty of ajuds g- 


jment to come, God, and et ity, were constant! Vy 


and the remembrance of them 


janmene him the most harassing anxiety. 


* Persuaded that the hour would inevitably come, 
when he too should be obliged to give an account of 
the deeds done im the body, to the King of 


kines 
Alngs, 


| immorti il and invisible, before whom he dreaded to 
| appear, he often formed a resolution to alter his 


course of life; but his plans of reform vanished almost 
grace of God, 
wens change, had not 
yet reached his unregenerate hea 

‘ Havin ng heard of the piety of Mr. Yung Stilling, 
at the court of ‘the Grand Duke of Baden, 
he detecnsien d to consult this venerable man ; 


which can alone effect a ren 


counsello 
noping 
he might point out effectual means of tranquillizing 
his conscience. He had an interview with him in 
1812. But Yung did not possess clear and simple 
views of the gospel. He spoke to the emperor solely 
of the sovereignty of God; of his rights over the 


| whole human race, and of the obligation laid on man 


to observe the divine commands; to this end, he urged 


{upon the emperor the duty of multiplying every 


THE EMPEROR ALEXANDER. 


A small volume has lately been put in my 


disagreeable. In the northern provinces, where | hands entitled, “Some partic -ulars relating to the| 
the winter is severe, fires are used perforce,} late Emperor Alexander, previous to his arrival, 


while in Canton, the short period of cool wea- 
ther is not considered to require any other de- 
fence than additional clothes. Much orna-| 
mental carving is observed in the interior of | 
the better kind of Chinese houses, in partition 
screens and cornices, the vacant —— of 
which are filled with stained silk, linen, 
tastefully painted. Long scrolls, scadens mo- 
ral sentences or maxims, hang from the walls, | 
occasionally flanked by a large painting of 
birds, bamboos, or flowers. <A table bearing 
vases of flowers, an incense burner, and per- 
curiously distorted fragment of wood 
or stone stands at one end of each room, while 
the other is occupied by a kind of divan cover- 
ed with cloth, and furnished with cushions to 
dark wood, resembling maho- 
gany, and acquiring a deeper tint from age, is 
the material of which the best furniture is com- 
posed. Mat cushions are placed upon the 
chairs, and between every two seats stands a 
small tea-table, and a metal or china spitting 

jar. Light isafforded by glass or silk lanterns 
of various forms, some of which are of tasteful 


naps a 


repose on. 


shape, 
ines in oil of water colours. In the verandahs 
ind passages are placed seats of china, and 
rreen stands ot olaze d earthenware, sustaining 
jars of flowers, and here and there a stone of 
singular shape, Mounted on lacquered wooden 
legs, intended as a chair. 

« The beds are placed in recesses, defended 
by gauze curtains, whieh in the day time are 


confined by silver or brass hooks at the head intentions were pure, 


and foot, 
platform constitutes the bed. 


and covered with well-executed draw-| 


| 


and during his stay at Paris, in 1815. | Trans- 
} lated from the French.’’ ‘The authoris said to 
be a very highly esteemed minister of the gospel. | 
As the details which it gives of the character of| 
that amiable and excellent monarch are very 
interesting, and as they confirm the impressions| 
derived from a source entirely different and| 
entitled to the highest credit. | have thought a} 
few extracts would interest the readers of The} 
|Friend.’’ During the latter years of the life of| 
| Alexander, he was a devont seeker after the! 
truth, and asincere believer in the doctrines of 
the gospel. The opportunities of personal obser-| 
vation enjoyed by our friends William Allen,| 
Stephen Grellet, Thomas Shillito, and Daniel} 
Wheeler, which gave rise in their minds to sen- 
timents of warm admiration, and ripened into a} 
mutual attachment that ended only with the life 


of the emperor, leave no room for doubt on this 


head. His last hours were passed in a manner 
suited to the character of the man and the pro- 
fession which he made. Whatever may be 
thought of his foreign policy, he was at home 
the father of his people, and bent the force of 
his power to civilize, to inst 
for ultimate freedom the serfs and peasantry of 
the empire. His wishes and anns were all 
directed to the happiness of lis subjects, and 
(however he may have mistaken the means) 
to the welfare and peace of mankind. We are 
yet too near the troubled era in which he lived 
to be impartial judges of his political career. | 
Posterity will no doubt pronounce that his| 
bis views liberal and 


ruct, and to prepare 


| effort to root out ev 


| he was called upon to lea 


il, and to do good. But he said 
not a word of that great and eternal 
wrought out by Jesus Christ 


salvation 
; nor of that forgiveness 


| of sin which is granted freely to all them that believe. 


This conversation, therefore, brought no peace to the 
| soul of Alexander; and how eould it tranquillize the 
| heart There can be no peace for man, but in the 
knowledge of his certain reconciliation with God. 

“ Alezandes, however, grew more serious; he was 
observed | enceforth to endeavour to calm his pas- 

ons, os to subdue the movements of irritation, 
his h would spring up in his niall against those who 
| opposed | his Ww ith. He an; plied himse If assiduously to 
'read the word of God, whi h he @arried constantly 
about him, and he sought scrupulously to fulfil the 
ilthis endea- 
vours proved abortive,and according to the expression 


commands and precepts it enjoins, But 
of St. Paul. Jo will is Pp sent with me; but haw lo per- 
; cood, I find not. Rem. vill. 18. 

‘Such was the spirit ial state o 


form that which is 
f Alexander, when 

e his ¢ ipital, und enter on 
the campaign of 1913. Al idy of his court, who knew 
of his internal conflicts, gaye him at the moment of 


his departure from Riga, a copy of the 91st Psalm, 


‘ 


| (He that du eth in the cret place of the Most High 


hall abide under the sha 1 te Almigl ly, entreat- 
ing him often to read it; and assuring him, he would 
in that psa Im find the consolation of which he stood 
ith need. , 
‘The emperor hastily took the paper, put it in 
s pocket, and set off. He ntinued thre e days 
without cling ing hi » clothes: and d hadquite f rvotten 


the paper the lady had given him, when, having 
dominions, he was ealled 


to hear the discourse of a bishop, who took for his 


reached the frontier of his 


text the 13th verse of that very psalm: Thow shalt 
tread upon the liom and ¢ dder, the young lion and th 
lrazon shalt thou tr mple under feet 
This discourse appeared almost prophetic, and 
fixed his attention; but his astonishment was increas- 
ed, when, in the evening, on making @ revision of his 
papers, he found a copy of the self same psalm ; he 
read it with much emotion, and believed he saw In 
this circumstance, a direction of Providence, to lead 
him to reflect more seriously on his true and most 
important mterests. 
* Some time after thimeecurrence, he heard a letter 
read from Madame de Krudener to Mademoiselle 
Stourdza: he was strack with the power with which 


A mat spread upon the wooden|comprehensive; and the mis takes into which he} Madame de Krade ner spoke of the mercy of God, 
The pillows are} fell, those arising from the position which he] manifested i 


Jesus Christ towards sinners; * that,” 


ee 
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— 
At Paris “ Alexander had an apartment in the|where we spent a few days; and a very romantic 


said he to himself, *is the person who could explain 
to me what passes In my own mind.’ 

* The campaign of 1815 opened. Alexander, on 
his route to the head quarters at Heidelberg, made 
his entry into Heilbron, on Sunday, the 4th of June. 
As he drew near the city, the truths contained in the 
letter of Madame de Krudener recurred to his mind, 
and inspired him with an ardent wish to see this 
celebrated lady. He did not know, that for the last 
three months she had taken up her abode in the 
neighbourliood. On her part Madame de Krudener 
also, desirous of conversing with Alexander, had 
likewise come to Heilbron. As soon as the emperor 
arrived, she repaired to the anti-chamber, and pre- 
sented to the Prince Volkonski a letter of introduc- 
tion. The Emperor on reading the letter, asked of 
whom he had received it: *Of Madame de Krudener,’ 
replied the Prince! ‘Of Madame de Krudener, 
exclaimed the emperor three several times, * Of 
Madame de Krudener! what a providence! 
she? Let her enter immediately.’ 

* At this first interview, Madame de Krudener 
endeavoured to direct Alexander to look within; to 
examine the recesses of his own heart: 


where is 


and to con- 
larities of his past life, but not less so, by the secret 
pride and self complacency, that had actuated him in 
his plans of reformation.” 


vince hiin of its sinful state, not only by the irregu- 


* Alexander had such a desire to advance in the 
knowledge of divine truth, that he was always the 
first to indicate passages in the holy Script ires, for 
the subject of our conversations; and the observa- 
tions he made, manifested him to be enlightened by 
the divine spirit. 

” The first tune I was prese! ted to h » after a 


short conversation, in which | pok of the irre- 
gularities of his past life with t ts of deep 
sorrow, | took the li erty to put this « iestion to him 
“Sire, have you now peace with God Are you 
assured of the pardon of your sins?” Hew 

and seemed to be interrogating himself, as if afraik 
self deception; then, as ifa dark veil had bee ted 
off his face, he looked up to heaven, with a lively 
and serene countenance, and exclaimed, in a fi 
tone, full of compunction, yet of peace, * lam happy, 
yes; Pam very happy! | have peace, even the p 

of God. lama great sinner; but since Madam 
(pointing to Madame de Krudener) has shown me, 
that Jesus came to seek and to save that which 5 
lost ;. ] know—I believe, my sins are pardons | 
word of God says, he thal b th in the Son of G 

in God the Saviour, is pa / m death unto 

and shall nol come into ¢ te lion. Now | believe: 
yes, | have faith. Saint J Suy / L 

in the Son hath life eter Bu ! eea f i 
associates. l want to tell w tl passes in y moped, 
and te receive good counse}. | ild be surré 

by persons, who would help me to walk in the Cl 
tian path, to raise me avove that which is eartl 


and to fill my hear®with heavenly t 
“ This conversation, of wich | cannot why 


further details, showed me that Alexan 


eT a 

ceived the precious gift of faith; of that firm a 
simple faith, which rests its belief on the word of 
God; and whichy by the conviction that it is of God 
elevates itse/f above ali the efforts of human reason.’ 

“On anotherday, | spoke to him of the necessity 
of Walking by faith, observing to him, that this faith 
should fest solely on the word of God, as the alon 
firm and immoveable basis; thus it was that Abraham 
believed God, and it was imputed to him for righ- 
teousness. ‘Ah! yes,’ said he, ‘we must possess 


i 


that true and living faith, which looks only to the 
Lord; and which can hope against hope; but it re- 
quires courage to sacrifice Isaac! This.is what | 
want; pray to God forme, that I may have strength 
to sacrifice all, to follow Christ ; 
openly before men.” At his desire we prayed to- 
gether to God, to implore this favour. 
concladed, be rose from his knees, his eyes bathed in 
tears, and his fate beaming with that joy which a 


and to confess him 


sense of the peace and of the love of God inspires; he | 


then took my hand, and pressing it, said, ‘Oh! how 
much I feel the power of that brotherly love, which 
unites the disciples of Christ to each other! 


” 


above, openly to confess God my Saviour.’ 


*}for thanksgiving, to which we were invited. 


Prayer being 


Elysée Bourbon; the gardens extended to the Champs 
Elisées. Madame de Krudener, to meet the invila- 
tion of the emperor, established herself pretty near, 
in ’Hotel Monchenu. The gardens communicated 
with the promenade of the Champs Elisées. Alex- 
ander passed through these gardens, to visit Madame 
de Krudener. During the whole time he remained 
at Paris, he continued these visits every otherevening. 

“ The situation of Alexander was very delicate, 
all eyes were fixed upon him, and all his movements 
strictly observed. He knew that having forsaken the 
party of infidelity, which had till then boasted of 


possessing hira among the number of her adepts, he} 


should now become the object of their ridicule; 
nothing however could shake his faith. Instructed 
»y the word of God, he knew that all who would 
live according to the faith that is in Christ Jesus, 
whatever may be their rank, must suffer persecution. 
By the power of God, the gospel had penetrated to 
the bottom of his heart; he felt he ought openly to 
confess Jesus Christ, his Saviour, and that he could 
not do so more solemnly, than by upholding the dis- 
ciples of Christ, in that capital so devoted to the 
world ; nor did he suffer any human consideration 
Lo stop him in his course. Atthe same time he was 
he knew his own heart, and was 
He would often say lo 
do not pray that | may be guard d 
l have no 


not presumptuou 
diffident of his own strength, 
us, * pray for me; 
against the evil that man can do tone; 
fears onthose grounds. I know I am in the hands of 
God; but pray that I may be strengthened against 
the ev influences of this pernicious place 19 99 

* When he went to visit Viadame de Krudener, he 


was usually attended by a confidential valet de 


chambre of Prince Volkonski, whose name was} 
wh. One eve gc as they entered the vestibule of 
Madame de Krudener, the cmperor said to Joseph, 
have you executed my comiulission * Sire, re-| 
lied Jose ph with a mortified air, * | have- forgotten 


{ 


Alexander replied, in a tone of some asperity, 


‘when I give you an order, | expect it to be per- 

i ned punctually;” in saying these words, he entered 
I J J . 

the room Madame de Krudener advanced to meet 

1m, to ask for his health; but feeling reproved for 


broken sentences, ‘ We!l — Madame — well - 
tty well.’ Madame de Krudener, who re- 

the disturbed state of her sovereign, said to 
im, * Sire, whatis the matter, you seem troubled 
itis nothing,—pardon me,— 
Alexander went 


* forgive 





momenut,—lI will return! 
oul, and speaking to Joseph kindly, said, 


me, Joseph! 1 haye been harsh and rough with you.’ 


* But, Sire ‘| entreat you to forgive me.’ Joseph 
cnew he must not answ er. Alexander tuok him by 
nd, * tell me you forgive me.” * Yes, Sire.’ 
‘ithank you.’ Alex und r! iving obeyed the dictates 
iis hie urt, soon recovered his peace: be returned to 
the room, with a countenance @xhibiting the joy ot a} 
good conscience, and entered calmly upon his pious} 


onversation. 

“On the 10th of September, Alexander reviewed 
8 troops near Vertus in Champagn and on the 
JNLOWING aay, ii 
Seven 


i for public worship, according to 


i 


the rites of the Greek church; 


} ‘ 
lapels were erect 


and one hundred and 


fifty thousand men, without arms, surrounded these 
i ibernac les of pe wce, to pay their homage to the God 
of Christians. On returning trom this solemn act of 
worship and thanksgiving, Alexander repaired to} 
Madame de Krudener’s abode. He could sc arcely 
contain the burst of joy ; * This day,’ said he to us, 


* has been the most glorious of my life! never shall | 
forget it! my heart has been filled with love for my 


enemies ! 


that 1 have prayed for the welfare of France!’ ” 
) 


The translation of this little work is by 
| Mary Anu Schimmelpenninck, who adds, 


“On referring to the MS. journal of a tour which 
}the translator made through Holland, Flanders and 


Yes,}France, in 1814, the following passage occurs, in 
your prayers will be heard ; it will be given me from/the diary of our sojourn at Zeist, a very beautiful 
| Moravian settlement, about six miles from Utrecht, 


nrit of God, he answered } 


convoked a religious assemblage 


account of which, Madame de Genlis has introduced 
in her tale of the Herrnhuters. The anecdote men- 
j tioned in the diary, appeared so connected with the 
subject of the Ukase published by the emperor Alex- 
!ander some time after, that | am tempted to add it as 
an illustrative note. 

“The next morning the venerable minister, Mr. 
| Treshow,* came to breakfast with us at our inn; 
during which time he gave us a very interesting 
jaccount of the emperor Alexander, who had just 
| visited the settlement. He had passed through Zeist, 
{on his way back to Russia: as was his custom, all the 
|imperial carriages and retinue preceded the emperor 
| by some hours; while he followed in a modest caleche, 
|accompanied only by one servant. When he had 
passed the village sume way, he asked what were 
| those beautiful groves, and hearing it was a Moravian 
settlement of Zeist, he turned back to see it. He 
had before visited the settlement at Herrnhut. He 
jinspected all the brethren’s shops ‘and occupa- 
tions, from the upper lofts to the underground work 
rooms; and attentively observed all the arrangements, 
He then partook of a cold collation, which was 
|prepared for him; and went to the chapel to hear 
divine service. Assoonas the regular service was 
over, a little girl went up to him to present him with 
a copy of verses or anthem, in commemoration of his 
visit, and of the peace, in which he had taken so 
great a par Immediately, the full choir began, in 
which there were eighteen brethren, who play on va- 
rious musical instruments, and as many siste rs, who 
play vu the vivlin aud harp. Whilst the choir sang, 
he appeared deeply affected ; but when they came to 
| the last verse, ascribing all the honour to God, and 
|ceclaring it was not to be ascribed to any earthly 
|power, he knelt down most di voutly, and sang it 
|} aloud with them. 
| “On quitting Zeist, he most kindly took leave of 
the minister, pressing his hand and saying, ‘| never 
till my last hour shail forget those venerable silvery 
jlocks;’ the minister terminated his eulogium ot 
| Alexander by saying, ‘It was a sublime sight to see 
| this man at the head of his army, giving peace to 
| Europe. It was a more sublime one, to see hin 
saving Paris; but we all felt it was the most so of all 


—jto behold this man, whom forty millions obey, and 


| before whom the world is prostrate, kneel and become 
|himself like a little child in humility and simplicity 


"| before his Maker.’ *” 





| * Since foreign secretary to the British and Foreign 
| Bible Society. 


} —_—-— oo 
From the Evangelical Vucazi ¢ 
THE EVENING HOUR, 


The sun is slumbering on the lea. 


The birds have sought their rest; 


And the pale moon-rays silently 
Seam o'er the sea-foam’s crest. 
And scarce a sound breaks on the ear 
So stilly seems the air, 
Save when in whispers soft and clear 
Some ser iph’s gentile voice we hear 
Say, ‘tis the hour ol prayer! 


The hour of prayer! Alas, how few 
} When day to darkness bows, 
Remember they, like midnight dew, 
That damps the leafiess boughs, 
Must soon forget that dark and light 
Will be to them as one, 
And that this world will be as night, 
| And they no longer feel delight, 
When beams the noon-day sun! 


l have been able to pray fervently for thei | 
all; and it is with tears, and at the foot of the cross, 


} It is, indeed, the hour of prayer, 
And grant, Almighty God, 
That while I breathe this nether air 
I ne’er forget thy rod. 
Though thou art mereiful, may I 
Presume not on thy grace, 
But for thy heavenly favour sigh, 
And both by word and action try 
To reach thy children’s place 
In heaven !—That I may find life there, 
My days, my years are one long prayer! 





rev «. 
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Tue SacvENAy, A CANADIAN RIVER. | wens init 2 iiitane the Friend |objects appear to be, to depreciate ihe value 
The astonishing depth of the Saguenay ren- eT ee — of the Scriptures, and to disprove the account 
ders it one of the most extraordinary rivers in . ee ae ier o miraculous bisth of one Rae: Sm 
the world. It is the grand outlet of the waters LETTER II. ithe first subject it may hereafter be proper to 


. } : lmake aeatinainl « Bateae 1! 
from the Saguenay country into the St. Law-| It may now be proper to state the motives|make some observations; to the latter | shall 
rence, which it joins on its northern shore, at} which have again induc ed me. publicly to ad- | now give my attention. 

about a hundred miles below Quebec; and| dress you, and inform you what course it is} After several allusions to the birth of our 
- , 7 ; . i ; . ‘ 1. . . » farward : ] nheit! ‘ . 
although only a tributary stream, has the ap-| My Intention to pursue; and as I have no stand- poavioar, you com forward ind explic itly state 
pearance of along mountain lake, in an extent} ing in the church, and am aloof from those|your own belief; and unlike those who have 
of fifty miles, rather than that of a river. ‘The} Scenes which must sometimes give rise to as-|preceded you in this path, and who have en- 
scenery is of the most wild and magnificent) perities, even in the bosom of meekness, have |deavoured to destroy our faith in the miracle, 
description. The river varies from about a/no personal acquaintance with you, and have|by arguments drawn from the Scriptures, you 





mile to two miles in breadth, and follows its| been taught to respect your private character, |! ike a shorter road, and declare it is impossible. 
impetuous course in a south east direction, I enter upon the subject uninfluenced by many | You say,* “ By the analogy of reason, spirit 
through a deep valley formed by mountains of | of the passions and prejudices which sway and | cannot beget a material body, because the 
eneiss and sienitic granite, which in some|control the opinions of men. But although|thing begotten must be of the same nature 
places rise vertically from the water side to an} not in membership, I feel a deep interest in the | with its father. Spirit cannot beget any thing 
elevation of two thousand feet. | Society of Friends, and while I am without) but spirit, it cannot beget flesh and blood. No, 
There is a feature attending this river which that ROCIREIAR SpAEN, which, = the er juny friends, it is impossible.” 
renders it a natural curiosity, and is probably breasts of some individuals, confines all aa [have in a former letter referred to this 
the only instance of the kind. ‘The St. Law- oo to a particular description of people, | assertion, and had you confirmed the opinion 
rence is about eighteen miles wide at their and which | am happy in baneving nS part) which I then intimated, that it was a hasty 
confluence, and has a depth of about two hun- of a Quaker’s faith;) long observation has con- | expression, and uttered without ycur perceiving 
dred and forty feet. A ridge of rocks below vinced me, that there is no society whose Prin | its tendency, [ shoul 
the surface of the water, through which there ©!Ples and discipline are more eminently suc- 
is a channel about one hundred and twenty feet cessful in inculeating the moral doctrines of 
deep, lies across the mouth of the Saguenay, Christianity, and there are none whose reigi- 
within which the depth increases to eight) OUS tenets are more in conmormity w ith my own | 
hundred and forty feet, so that the bed of the ideas of true spiritual worship.. 
Saguenay 1s absolutely six hundred feet below have perused your religious discourses 
ro. of dae. Lael ee ‘ato which it falls. « with some - ntion, and as they appear to be cerelv h ype you do not entertain; and you have 
depth which is preserved many miles up the  @ Style, st ldom, if ever before, heard in the) ,.4 


| . = . en leavoured to escape by an explanation which, 
° Socie Ymenda: are : . — 
river. So extraordinary a feature could only} °° lelty ol Friends: are abounding in term 


! not again allude to the 
subject. But you found yourself seated between 
the horns of a dilemma. If you admitted it 
was an inconsiderate expression, you aban- 
doned your high claim to inspiration ; and if 
you re-assumed it, In its obvious meaning, it 
would be an adoption of principle which I sin 


\ . ae although it narrows the meaning, does not 
occur in a rocky country, such as is found in| Which if not rightly understood may lead Into 

some parts of Canada, where the beauties of great error, and with propositions, which, ™ 
nature are displayed in their wildest form.| the conclusions that may be drawn from them, 
The course of the tide, meeting with resistance ae) be destructive aes religion, thought 
from the rocks at the mouth of the Saguenay, should not be unprofitably employed in endea- 


relieve it from the stain of impiety: and is a 
proof, (if ony further proof is wanting,) that 


h a course cannot proceed from the inspi 
ration of the spirit of truth. 


, : 7 You say, that in denying the power of the 
‘ line. or surf. which is YUring to separate your principles from th : aoe re, wee . 
occasions a violent rippling, irf, wh 7 tr let - te, hich ther spirit to beget, you did not mean to question the 
° ' Ss » san ‘ s1ons ne . 
much increased and exceedingly dangerous to| #55 0! €xplelives and allusions in which the} 


: power to ereate. ‘To limit, is to destroy the 
eae ore . > > ° leeover > eo o , ‘ ‘ 
boats during the ebb tide. Vhe ¢ xtraordinary —,* nvelope d; to discover the true object 


which you have in view, and to show the in-|°™™'Petency of the Creator; and when we see 
: -¢ lethe ‘ r . i) io ( ave In view, arm Oo sno e - . 
depth of the river, and the total want of infor ons oes Nar egpereer Re a ich a creature as man, presuming to scat 
7 | nN ree . », |COnsIstencies nch vo lave iInvoivec our- . 
mation concerning it, has given rise to an idea ol ile. cataiees: oe ‘ae lefir 7 a ‘bI Ilis power, and determine what He can or 
Scho . r . . se our attempts o dae 12 isc apie “ar 2 
among the ecredulous fishermen, of its being in ree eae i : ‘i... jeannot do, the feelings which its profanit 
: unfathomable. This effect is ad- things: and if | should sometimes be thought to pe ; 
many parts unlathotnable. 3 i a would otherwise occasion, are lost in our as 
ib] nfurmed minds. for there js} indulge in language unsuitable to the solemnity : 
missible on uninformed minds, f , ., tonishment at its arrogance and presumptior 
always an appearance of mystery about a river of the subject, my only excuse can be, that 
« ‘ = « c antl ’ 7 ‘ ‘ 


, ' 

d ea But vou have announced your opini 1ot 
setae ven discoloured so as to| When you occasionally favour your auditors ' é' ' ee ne 
when its water is even discolourec ‘ ( d , s sanctioned by divine inspiration, but as be 


ing 


prevent the bed from being seen and the delu- with a display of your reasoning powers, there 


ea 1} ) iccording to “ the true analoey ol reason.’ and 
here powerfully assisted by the loftv|!S such a neglect of all order in your arrange-|  ~, Win 
peeled ent omicereces Siege weit, Herma, nt, and such metaphorical confusion i yet, taken with your subsequent explanation, 
‘ePCIDIC F he ' “e vhit, ANG SUC etapnorical COOIUSION IN vour\* : - - P nag 
overshadowing precipices of either shore. | ss it is enveloped in absurdity. In admitting the 
Foll t] e 4 | ideas, that when you arrive at your conclusion, ‘ : a : 
olHowing tne course o i@ river upwards, : $9 7 power to create, you have destroved your ow 
2 ee ee ' to ti , : |** now how plain this is,’ the effect is so comic |! .. £ : ; . Alay else 
tpreserves a westeriyv direction to 1 aistance} . ro }areumment; tor you cannot suppose that there 
a a po ic, | that it would extort a smile from gravity itself. |" 8 c Pl ner 
of about sixty miles, in some parts about halfa . “s was an individual pres¢ nt in the meeting, s« 
r , | Inthe examination of the doctrines of ever, 7 e 
mile broad, in others expanding into small! . 


} 1,,! ¢ I I 
. ; grossly dull as to believe, that when the 
Christian teacher, the first and most essential!7, > ~ na ae hepa ce 


lakes, about two miles across to their borders, | phecy was accomplished in the birth of eur 
| | 


: ; ’ : | point is, their conformity to the Scriptures: but! +, : ; 
being intersperse d with a few lowislands. h as . ¢ : Saviour, it was by the means which your ex 
er 8 as your many deviations from them have been|’; —, aa 
the narrow part of the river, the depth at the| hown w _-. } 1, | planauion points to; or that it was other than a 
' a . . |shown with sufficient clearness in a patnphlet |! . aa 
distance of a few yards from the precipice}, miraculous intervention of that merciful Being 
See = ; ‘ --j lately published, I shall not enter into the sub- | , 2 
forming the bank, is six hundred feet, and in}. : . . |Who in his unlimited power and inscrutable 
ai ee | ject generally, although | may occasionally refe : : 

the middle of the river it increases to nearly I" . so : wisdom, has chosen his own way in directing 
“|to them. Neither do I propose to enter upon : . 5 
nine hundred. It is, as yet, only known to the} ° . jus toa knowledge of those truths which the 
; a ‘ ° ; jan analysis of each particular discourse, for ; ao . 
few fur-traders who deal withthe native In-|.) . : gospel unfolds. And if we assent to your 
: . . ,| they are mixed up of so many heterogeneous : : : ae 
dians, and the salmon fishermen who frequent} = itn < : doctrine in the restricted sense in which you 
a Real j materials, are so diversified in their objects, yous nenised Ge weed Senet to Been 

s banks. : jsay you intende > word beget to be r- 
; and so devious in their courses, that the end I | mA t bel t] S* ~ 

. . . stood ; we mus EeV ere are sexes 

have in view will perhaps be best answered by , os weal 


. ' : , : spirit, and that it can only be produce x 
letter from| referring only to such topics, as in their con-| ! nly be produced by a 








New Medicine.—It is stated, in a 


i > F : . n i at city! . . sorpores nion of incor res os. 

Rome, that the French medica! men in that city sequences are of most importance. ( eal union of ine orport il being 

continue to administer, with great success against| Ie the firet disc 1 at oat Here is no proot of your ability to draw 
intermittent fevers, the bark of the willow. These} nm We frst discourse in the volume now F 





7 | if, iT . 7” . hs 9} 
gentlemen assert that it has more power than Peru-} before me, which was delivered at Friends’ | 
vian bark, 


' : rien | * See discourse delivered at Friends’ meeting 
| meeting house in Mulberry street, your principal | house, Mulberry street, page 11 
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THE FRIEND. 


ADDRESSES | The assurances which you have conveyed 
is a striking illustration of the wisdom of the| On behalf of the Society of Friends in Great Britain|to me of loyalty and affectionate attachment 


counsel, ‘¢ not to multiply words without know-| «4d Ireland were presented by a deputation of the\to my person, are very gratifying to my feel- 
aieen?? ° | Meeting for Sufferings on the 28th of the Tth month, |; : : . 
edge. : . . 


, lings, Y ay rely ) avour anc ° 

| 1830, to the King and Queen on their accession to |'"8* ou may rely up¢ n my favour | pro 

A very keen and accurate observer of the| ‘he throne of the British dominions. tection, and a eee eerie = 
. si oer aT . . ' ttm 56) es promote morality and true piety 
fotbles and eee le on ldp son ? al I'he addresses, and the answers to them, are|classes of my subjects.” 
would be well, if people w oulc not lay etyor 3! as follow:— ) 
rejoht ir own reason, atters of reli-| mp reap: . . . To ; 
weight on the ur own ane in matters c oat al I'o William the Fourth, king of the Unit-| «To Adelaide, queen consort of William 
gion, as to think every thing impossible ane) ed Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, and | the Fourth, king of the United Kingdom of 
absurd, which they cannot conceive: how often | g 











conclusions from the analogy of reason, but it| 


among all 


ae | the dominions thereunto belonging;—— Great Britain and Ireland, and the dominions 
do we contradict the right rules of reason in| { 
: thereunto belonging;— 


the whole course of our lives? Reason itself ; 
is true and just, but the reason of every par-| “ W e, thy dutiful and loyal subjects, mem-| *‘* May it please the queen, 

ticular man is weak and wavering, perpetually \bers of the religious Society of I riends, com- ** Having been admitted into the royal pre- 

swayed and turned by his interests, his passions, | only called Quakers, and representing that sence, to convey tlie assurance of a faithful 

elie Gi”? | body in Great Britain and Ireland, are anxious {and loyal attachment to our king, on behalf of 

ages _, {to avail ourselves of the earliest opportunity|the religious Society of Friends, commonly 

If, as I truly believe, the Christian religion} after thy accession to the throne of these |called Quakers, in Great Britain and lreland, 

we desire to offer to thee, our queen, our sin- 

cere congratulations on thy accession to the 


throne. 

‘‘In contemplating the exalted station in 
which thou art placed by Divine Providence, 
and the great influence thus entrusted to thy 
charge, we ask leave earnestly to commend to 


** May it please the king, 


is intended to subdue the wanderings of the}realms, to convey the assurance of a faithful 
imagination, and bring the mind into a humble | and cordial attachment to our king. 

dependence on our Creator, it seems necessarily 
to follow, that we ought to be anxiously careful 
to prevent its being drawn into a too great} acknowledge the uniform protection which our 
fondness for enquiries into unsearchable things. | religious Society has experienced from the 
In the course of my reading, I have lately | reigning family, in our conscientious endea- 
perused the prayer of a very learned man,!| yours to uphold our views of the purity and 


thy countenance and encouragement, those 
which, for its rational and fervent piety, must ‘simplicity of the gospel of Christ. We regard| numerous benevolent exertions which are now 
be instructive to all, andina particular manner 


| ithe late reion as one happily distinguished, in| making in this kingdom to lessen the preva- 
to those who are our teachers, It is the prayer|a remarkable manner, by the extension of re-|lence of distress and misery, and to promote 
of one whose writings will be read with instruc- |ligious liberty, and the preservation of the|the cause of religion and morality. 

tion and delight as long as our language en-| blessings of peace—measures truly in accord- | 
dures; whose intellectual faculties were of the jance with the principles of the Christian reli-|alteth a nation, permit us to express our fervent 
highest order, and who was sufficiently sensible | vjon, and eminently conducive to the happiness |hope that thy royal influence may be exten- 
of his superiority, when compared with most! and prosperity of a nation. May these bless- |sively used on behalf of Christian piety and vir- 
other men: yet, when in solitude and private |jngs be continued, under thy paternal vovern-|tue; desiring, as we do, that, under the bless- 
worship, he looked beyond all sublunary things, | ment, to us and to our children ! P jing of God, thou mayest be made an honour- 
and contemplated the immeasurable distance} * Permit us, O king, to entreat thy royaljed instrument in His hands, in exalting, in this 
between the wisdom of man and hie Creator, patronage and support on behalf of those va-|our beloved country, the high standard of 
with deep prostration of mind he prayed, “Oh, | rious benevolent efforts, so conspicuous in this}purity and holiness which is set before us in 
Lord, my maker and protector, who hast gra-|day, to promote the moral and religious wel-|the gospel of our blessed Saviour. 

ciously sent me into this world to work out my | fare of all classes of thy subjects. 


** We have sensibly felt the loss of our late 
beloved sovereign, thy brother. We gratefully 


‘“ Seeing that it is righteousness which ex- 


j May anin-| “ Be pleased to accept the assurance of our 
salvation. enable me to drive from me all such) crease of true piety and of every Christian vir- lively interest in thy happiness and welfare. 
unquiet and perplexing thoughts as may mis-|tue be known in this kingdom; may the pure | May the grace of God be abundantly poured 
lead or hinder me in the practice of those duties | and holy precepts of the Christian religion be upon thee, our queen, whilst in this life; and 
which thou hast required. When [ behold the|exalted in the administration of thy eovern- mayest thou, at its solemn close, be favoured 
works of thy hands, and consider the course of| ment, and thus may the gospel of life and sal-| with a well-grounded hope of an admission into 
thy providence, give me grace always to re-| vation be commended to this and to surround- |life eternal, through that redemption which 
member that thy thoughts are not my thoughts, |ing nations. May God Almighty enable the |comes by the Lord Jesus Christ. 

nor thy ways my ways: and while it shall please|king and his council to rule in wisdom and| 
thee to continue me in this world, where much! righteousness ! |pointed to represent the said religious Society 
is to be done, and little to be known; teach mé « Be pleased to accept the warm and sincere | in Great Britain and Ireland.” 

by thy holy spirit, to withdraw my mind from! desire of a Christian people, that the blessing | 
unprofitable and dangerous enquiries, from | of heaven may rest upon thee our king, and | 
difficulties vainly curious, and doubts impos-) ypon our queen, thy royal consort; and that, | i eal to alae 
sible to be solved. Let me rejoice in the light) |iying in the fear of God, you may, through the | THE QUEEN’S ANSWER, 

which thou hast imparted, let me serve thee! efficacy of the blood of Christ, and the sancti-| “I feel grateful to you for this dutiful and 
with active zeal and humble confidence, and} fying power of the holy Spirit, be fitied, at the loyal address, and for the assurance of your 
wait with patient expectation for the time in|solemn close of life, to exchange an earthly |!mterest in my happiness and welfare. 

which the soul which thou receivest, shall be| crown for one that ‘fadeth not away, eternal “ {t will ever be my anxious wish to encour- 
satisfied with knowledge. Grant this, O Lord,| in the heavens.’ ; sage the exertions made in the cause of bene- 
for Jesus Christ’s sake.”’ | Signed by us, members of a meeting ap- ivolence, religion, and morality, which are the 
And that it is with minds thus disciplined,| Pointed to represent the said religious Society eduebeldad te a ae ore 


“ Signed by us, members of a meeting ap- 


Fifty-five names. ) 
London, 2ist day of 7th mo. 1880. 


that all ought to be prepared for prayer, and| in Great Britain and Ireland.” : 

that in this spirit alone, can the preacher! é 2 Fifty-five names.) | 
awaken the mind to true worship, are truths} London, 2\st day of 7th mo. 1830. | Salt.—The use of salt in the food of horses is be« 
which few professors of the Christian name, | 


"IN - { ry general in the Netherlands. One of th 
’ P N Ss is re coming ve ry gen ra ¢ i e 
and none who believe in the doctrines of! THE KING’S ANSWER. }first agriculturists in the neighbourhood of Brussels 
Friends, can doubt. 


“1 thank you sincerely for your condolence |says, in a letter to a friend here, “1 give salt to all 
with me, on account of the loss which I have |™y horses with the best effect; my own cabriolet 
sustained, in common with my people, by the ‘horse has had from an ounce to an ounce and a half 
. . c . 4 4 , } 


. ‘ : of salt in his corn every night for the last three years, 
death of my lamented brother, his late ma- and during that time he has had excellent health and 


jesty. |taken no physic.” 


* Swift. + Dr. Johnson. 





To be continued.) 
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LIST OF AGENTS. 
Josiah H. Winslow, Portland, Maine. 
Stephen A. Chase, New Market, N. Hamp. 
Isaac Bassett, jr. Lynn, Mass. 
Win. E. Hacker, Salem, do. 
Job Otis, New Bedford, do. 


Wm. Mitchell, Nantucket, do. 


Stephen Dillingham, Falmouth, Cape Cod, 


Mass. 
Win. Jenkins, Providence, R. Island. 
John J. Wells, Hartford, Conn. 
Mahlon Day, New York. 
Joshua Kimber, Flushing, L. I. 
Wm. Willis, Jericho, do. 
L. Ewer, P. M., Aurora, N. Y. 
Herman Camp, P. M., ‘Trumansburgh, do. 


John F. Hull, Stanfordville, do. 
Allen Thomas, P. M., Sherwood’s Corner, do. 
Asa B. Smith, Farmington, do. 
Joseph Talcott, Skaneateles, do. 
Joseph Bowne, Butternuts, do. 
Thomas Bede}], Coxsackie, do. | 
Caleb Underhill, Pines Bridge, do. 


Dr. Harris Otis, Danby, County of Rutland, 
Vermont. 

Joseph D. Hoag, Charlotte, Chittenden Co. | 
Vermont. 


Thomas Mendenhall, Berwick, Columbia Co. | 


Penn. 
Jacob Haines, Muncy, Lycoming Co. Penn. 
Charles Stroud, Stroudsburg, do, 
Jesse Spencer, Gwynedd, do. 
‘Thomas Wistar, jr. Abington. do. 
Elias Ely, New Hope, do. 
David Story, Newtown, Bucks County, do. 
James Moon, Falsington, do. do. 
Joel Evans, Springfield, do. 
Jesse J. Maris, Chester, do. 
Solomon Lukens, Coatesville, do. 
Isaac Pusey, London Grove, do. 


John Parker, jr. P. M., Parkersville, do. 
George G. Ashbridge, Downingtown, do. 
George Malin, Whiteland, do. 


Samuel R. Kirk, P. M., East Nantmeal, 


Penn. 
John Negus, Perryopolis, Fayette Co. do. 
David Roberts, Moorestown, New Jersey. 


Josiah Tatum, Woodbury, do. 
George ‘l'atum, Mullica Hill, do. 
David Scull, Woodstown, do. 
Daniel B. Smith, Leeds’ Point, — do. 
John Bishop, Black Herse, do. 
John N. Reeve, Medtord, do. 
Benjamin Sheppard, Greenwich, do. 
Wm. Allison, Burlington, do. 
Wm. F. Newbold, Jobs-Town, do. 

Matthes, Tuckerton. do. 
Samuel Bunting, Crosswicks, do. 
Jacob Parker, Rahway, do. 
Seth Lippincott, Shre :wsbury, do. 
Hugh ‘Townsend, Plainfield, do. 


Dr. Theophilus E. Beesley, Salem, do. 
John W. Tatum, W ilmington, Delaware. 


| Phineas Nixon, P. M., Nixon’s P. O., Ran- 
dolph Co. N. C. 
Seth Henshaw, P. M., New Salem, N.C 
\'Thomas Moore, P. M., New Garden, do. 
| Nathan Hunt, jr. P. M-, Hunt’s Store, do. 

Caleb Morris, Pasquotank Co. do. 
— Kirk, Charleston, S. C. 
Elisha Bates, Mount Pleasant, Olio. 
Benjamin Hoyle, Barnesville, — do. 
| Henry Crew, P. M., Richmond, do. 
|John Street, Salem, Columbiana County, 
| Ohio. 
| Ephraim Morgan, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Elijah Coffin, P. M., Milton, Indiana. 

|Win. Hobbs, New Salem, do. 


| John Fenton, York, Upper Canada. 


} 


Agents are requested, when they forward 
money, to be particular in mentioning the 
| names and residence - subscribers to whose! 
| credit it is to be placed. 


Stavery.—The following extract from one 
lof the German papers affords a striking con- 
trast to the condition of the negroes in our own 
| colonies :—“ The negroes in the Danish West 
| India islands have been placed by the measures 
ordered by his majesty, which have been gra- 
dually carried into effect, pretty nearly on an} 
}equal footing with the Europeans, and their} 
le mancipation may be considered as effected. 

Marriage between people of colour and Euro- 
peans are permitted. Many of the former 

follow mechanical professions, and trade with 
ithe same right as Europeans, and the chief 

artisans are people of colour. Many of them 
are employed in merchants’ counting-houses, 
and many are in public offices. All the officers 
of the corps of firemen are people of colour, 
except the chiefs.. The sexton of the Danish 
chase h of St. Croix is a negro; and one of the 
richest merchants in St. Thomas’s (M. de 
|Castro) though a black, is aid-de-camp to the| 
Nay, the black proprietors of some 
of the sugar plantations have Europeans in 
their services as managers. 


governor. 


iindeavours are 
jmade in silence to abolish the right of owner- 
| ship to negroes who are stillin slavery. If at 
the sale of the property of a person deceased, 
a negro bids for his freedom. it is considered as 
disgraceful at =t. Croix to bid against him, and 


many have in this manner obtained their liberty | 


| for a trifling consideration.” 
Liverpool Mercury, April 

The miracles recorded in the gospel are not 
of the momentary kind, or miracles of even 
short duration; but they were such as were at- 
tended with permanent effects. The flitting 
appearance of a spectre, the hearing of a su-| 
pernatural sound, may each be regarded as a} 
| momentary miracle: the sensible proof is gone| 
when the apparition disappears or the sound 
ceases. But it is not so, if a person born| 


tion may be examined and compared with it 
Such cases can, by no possibility, be resolved 
into false perception or trick; and of this kind 
are by far the greater portion of the miracles 
recorded in the New ‘l'estament. 

Dr. J. M. Good 
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THE FRIEND. 


TENTH MONTH, 9, 1830. 


In presenting our readers with the last num 
ber of the third volume of “ 'The Friend.’ we 
cannot omit to tender them our acknowledg- 
ments for the continued patronage we lave re- 
ceived; and while we solicit the continuance of 
their support and encouragement, we intend 
,on our part to relax nothing in our endeavours 
to render it interesting and useful. We are 


lconscious of many deficiencies, and that we 


have not always been able to afford as great 
variety of matter as our own wishes and the 
tastes of our numerous readers would seem to 
| require; yet it may be said, and we trust with 
out boasting, that there has been mucli to in 
struct and amuse, and nothing, we believe, 
which could harm or reasonably offend any. 


| It is no easy task to provide a weekly repas 


of mental aliment for three or four thousand 
readers; and even when an editor has used his 
utmost exertions to please and satisfy the 
throngs of expectants, he is always sure to 
find that some among the great variety of 
tastes are not suited. We ask it, then, as a 
reasonable indulgence from our readers, to 
consider, that, although they are not pleased 
with some particular numbers, others, whos 
partialities may be different, are perhaps ex- 
actly suited, and that their turn to be gratified 
may come next. 

There is a disposition greatly prevalent 
among our youth to seek for what is called 
light reading, and most of the periodicals of 
the day accommodate themselves to the fashion, 
and furnish large supplies of that description 
of matter. The quantity of this 
modity is already too abundant, anc 


olit com 
we have 
thought it unnecessary to swell our columns 
with it, but have chosen rather to exhibit such 
articles as might serve in some degree to coun- 
teract the vitiated taste and the levity conse- 
quent upon much light reading. We are aware 


lis 
| 


that our columns are therefore somewhat less 


attractive to youthful minds, but those who are 
patient enough to favour us with a perusal will 
enjoy at least one advantage. If our pages 
have less of sprightliness, the ideas fee con- 
vey are more durable, and possess a practic: 

utility which may be brought into service at a 
| future day, when the dajly avocations of life, 
the cares and perplexities of manhood may giv 
occas sion for all the stores of W isdom and know- 


Dr. Thomas H. Dawson, Easton, Mary-| blind be restored to sight, or a notorious ¢ rip-| ledge that youtin can collect. 


land. 
Dr. George Williamson, Baltimore, do. 


| ple to the use of his limbs, or a dead man to} 
| life; for in each of these cases a permanent ef-| 


It is, however. our desire to present our 
readers with interesting matter of general cha- 


Dr. Thomas Worthington, Darlington, Harford | fect is produced by supernatural means. “The! racter, such as reviews and sketches of his- 


County, Maryland. 
Thomas Levering, Washington, D. C. 
Thomas W. Ladd, Richmond, Virginia. 
Wm. Davis, jr. Lynchburg, do. 


change, indeed, was instantaneous, but the| 
| sre continues.’ The subject of the miracle 


tory, voyages and travels, biography, notices 
| of improvements in the arts and sciences, &c. 
Sean the man cured is there: his former! 


and we respectfully solicit the aid of our cor 


condition was known, and his present condi-|respondents in these departments. Poetry 
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that is really such, whether original or select- 
ed, will always meet with a cordial welcome. |: 
Original essays, or judicious selections, on mo-| 1 


ral or religious topics, formed a prominent) rally in this country; and when we consider its 
part of our plan in the institution of the jour-) te ‘ndency to bind together the remote branches 
nal, and we are desirous to see this depart-|of the body, to make them acquainted with 
what is transpiring among their brethren afar] 


ment sustained with increased ability. 


Without the least disposition to overrate the . 


usefulness of ** The Fnend,’’ we think it must 
be admitted to have produced a salutary influ- 
ence in preserving Friends from the baneful 
effects of that spirit of jealousy and unbelief! 
which has unhappily appeared in our borders 
of latter years, and which operates inost suc-| 
cessfully through the medium of a flimsy so- 
phistry and artful misrepresentation. 
tect and expose these has been an object of 
great importance in our view; and if some of 
our readers feel but little interest in essays bear- 
ing on these points, we must solicit their in-} 
dulgence while we sometimes speak of ‘ the 
great controversy’ for the sake of those who 
may not be so familiar with the details, and 
whose sources of information may be less 
ample and easy of access. 


( 


The present position of our religious Socie-| 
ty is one of peculiar interest and responsibility, 
and calls for great sacrifices and exertions on 
the part of those who desire its prosperity. 
Emerging from a protracted and severe strug- 
gle with antichristian principles, which, under 
the specious and delusive cover of great spiri- 
tuality, threatened to subvert our Christian 
doctrines and discipline, and involve us in an- 
archy and confusion, it becomes Friends every 
where to draw closer together in the bonds of 
gospel fellowship, and to incite each other to 
the practice of those Christian virtues which 
so eminently characterized our honourable 
predecessors, that thus we may practically de- 
monstrate, by our lives and conduct, that we 
have not been contending for sound principles 
merely, but for that piety and holiness of heart 
which is their essence—their proper and legi- 
timate fruit. Asa medium for disseminating 
these views, and encouraging Friends in this 
most important concern, we think ‘ The 
Friend,” under judicious management, may be 
rendered valuable. 


Although the separation of the disaffected | 
persons from our religious communion has| 
happily relieved us from many of the difficulties | 
which they introduced into the Society, there| 
is still great occasion for Friends to be on the 
alert. “They are striving in various. ways to 
injure the standing and reputation of the So- 
ciety, and to prejudice the minds of its mem- 
bers by unfounded suspicions and insinuation 
while the fact that they obstinately persist in 
withholding from Friends more than three- 
fourths of their property, is strong evidence| 


that we have nothing to expect at their hands| 


but a continuance of unkind measures. Under 
such circumstances, we think it becomes high- 
ly important that there should be maintained 
among Friends a periodical journal which may 


furnish a ready channel of communication be-| 
tween the distant portions of the Society, and! 


enable Friends, however remotely situated, to 
be promptly and correctly informed on all sub- 
jects interesting to the Society at large. 


Cc 


creatly heightened. 


Society intelligence—statistics of meetings— 
the times and places of holding them—the 
|number and condition of the schools within 
To de-| their limits, and such other matters as would 
tend to diffuse among our members a more 
general acquaintance with the religious com- 


have frequently solicited such information from 


our correspondents, we have as yet obtained | ¥& would respectfully intimate a desire, that 
but little aid—and we must again earnestly 


| both inthe country and the city, who possess 








THE FRIEND. 





The support and continuance of our paper| its service, but be the more careful not to part 
appears to us therefore a subject of no small] with its distinguishing characteristics. 


noment to the members of the Society gene- We are aware that we have trespassed long 
upon the attention of our readers, perhaps too 
long, considering that our own labours are the 
| theme of discourse, but we may say in our 


7 defence, that as pecuniary motives formed no 
ff, and thus bring them as it were into closer| . 
part of the inducement in commencing the 


ontact, the importance of such a medium is . ba 
I : journal, so the promotion of the welfare and 


interest of the Society of Friends is our primary 
aim in continuing it, and in this attempt, we 
think we have a claim on the support and as- 
sistance of Friends generally. 


lt has long been our wish to supply our 
columns with more of what may be called 


An index to the third volume of “ The 
Friend” is in a state of forwardness, and will 
be furnished to subscribers when ready. 


munity to which they belong. But ‘though we oo 


In publishing a revised list of our agents, 


they may renew their exertions in obtaining 
| additional subscribers. 





press upon our friends in the country, and es- 
pecially in distant yearly meetings, to furnish| — 

4 2 ve - OR 
us with such interesting details as they may be| ‘Two or three numbers back, we mentioned 


_able to collect relative to the Society in their) the incident of a deputation from the Society 


vicinities. We are particularly desirous to|of Friends in England waiting on the new 
collect a correct account of all the meeting| king, William IV. We have to-day inserted 
houses which Friends have erected for their| the addresses presented on that occasion with 
accommodation, in lieu of such as have been| the answers. 
unjustly wrested from them by the Hicksites. sik 
The number must be considerable in our own| Our readers we think must acree with us, 
and other yearly meetings. and we hope our| that “ American Antiquities’ rise in interest 
friends in such neighbourhoods will furnish us| with each succeeding number. Xochicalco, 
with accounts of their location, size, cost, &c.|or the house of flowers, with its pyramidal 
Our opponents have indulged freely in pre-; monument, its terraces, its polished stone fa- 
dictions of the downfall of our paper, and would | cings, its sculptures and its hieroglyphics—how 
doubtless be well pleased to occupy the field| are such stupendous monuments calculated to 
alone ; but we are well assured that so long! raise our wonder and admiration respecting a 
as the wants and interests of the Society of| people spread over the plains of Mexico, long, 
Friends shall require the aid of such a journal,| none can tell how long, anterior to the inroads 
‘The Friend’’ will not lack either pecuniary) of the ruthless Spanish invaders ! 
vr literary support; and our best exertions}! 
shall be used to make it worthy of the patro- 
nage which it has hitherto received, and which 
we trust will still be continued. know there exists a prevalent incredulity as 
It is our wish to enlist in our aid the SCI! to the sincerity of those indications of piety 
vices of a larger number of correspondents.| .pieh he gave: but we think those who thus 


‘e are aware ¢ 2A ara « 7 y > e . 
We are aware that there are many young MeN} ;, inyate do not make the proper allowances 


for the peculiarly embarrassing condition in 
| which he stood. We fully believe that his re- 
ligious professions were genuine, and founded 
upon experimental knowledge. 


The article respecting the emperor Alex- 
ander will doubtless attract attention. We 


talents for writing, and whose love to the So 
ciety and its concerns would lead them to 
contribute their assistance toward promoting 
us welfare. Such wethink might often render 
it a service by furnishing essays of their own, 
or selections for the columns of “ The Friend,’ 
and thus adding to the variety, interest, and| 
instructiveness of its pages. 

To us it appears particularly desirable to} 
engage the aflections and exertions of the 
| yout th on behalf of our religious Society; since| 
|upon their faithfulness to its doctrines, senti- 
ments and discipline, its continuance and| 
support must in great measure depend. Our 
'worthy forefathers Jaboured and suffered chanel 
dantly in defence of the Christian profession, | 
which through their firmness and uprightness| : - 
has been transmitted to us; and we trust that| 
as our youth reflect upon the cost at which the| 
reputation of Quakerism was purchased for| 
them, they will not only be willing cheerfully | 
| to devote a portion of their time and talents to| 


| It appears that we misunderstood the pur- 
pose of the notice which we had been requested 
to give in our last number but one. We should 
| have stated that Elliot Cresson was the proper 
| person to receive contributions in aid of the 
African Education Society, and not the Ame- 
rican Colonization Society. ‘The objects of 
the African Education Society may be fully 
| unde srstood by reference to an interesting artic le 
on the subject at page 353, of the present 
olume. 


PRINTED BY ADAM WALDIE, 


Carpenter Street, near Seventh. 
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